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science, such as that of “medical hydrology”— 
the appropriate term adopted by the author. But 
in thus binding his facts together in scientific 
order, he repeatedly insists on the individual 
physiological factor presented by each case. The 
author reminds us that medical hydrology in this 
twentieth century is not taught in any of our 
schools, whereas in France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
and in the 'United States, the student can obtain 
instruction in this department of medicine. The 
irony of our position in this matter is emphasised 
by the fact that the modern conception of the use 
of baths and waters in health and in disease, 
actually originated with an Englishman, Sir John 
Floyer, of Driffield, who, in 1697, published his 
work entitled, “An Inquiry into the Right Use 
and Abuse of the Hot, Cold, and Temperate 
Baths in England. ” In a word, though England 
is its birthplace, hydrology has been mainly reared 
abroad. 

The author advocates the establishment of a 
chair in hydrology in this country. This matter 
has our entire sympathy and support. But we 
should bear in mind that the teaching of that 
chair should embrace a wider range than that 
of hydrology; for in these days spas are under¬ 
going a process of evolution, and are widening 
their therapeutic methods beyond the use of 
medicinal waters—the latter being supplemented 
by the adoption of other forms of physio-therapy 
such as treatment by electricity, light, the different 
rays, physical exercises of different kinds, &c. 
Therefore the spa physician should possess a good 
working knowledge of all the various physiological 
lines of treatment now adopted at our watering- 
places. 

We trust that a progressive practical university, 
like that of London, will decide to set up a chair 
of “medical hydrology and physico-therapeutics,” 
and allot it to a lecturer, such as Dr, Fortescue 
Fox himself, who has the experience of many years 
as a spa physician, and is endowed with the 
requisite scientific spirit. 

GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLOOK AND 
CONTROL. 

(1) The Continent of Europe. By Prof. L. W. 

Lyde. Pp. xv + 446 + maps. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

(2) Industrial and Commercial Geography. By 
. Prof. J. Russell Smith. Pp. xi + 914. (New 

York: Henry Holt and Co., 1913.) Price 

3.50 dollars. 

(1) TN this important volume Prof. Lyde applies 
JL higher geographical methods to the treat¬ 
ment of the continent of Europe. The use of the 
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word “ higher ” is intended to convey the fact 
that the volume is clearly intended for students 
at an advanced stage, if not, indeed, for their 
teachers. In fact, the reader is frankly faced, in 
the initial chapter, with five pages the difficulty of 
which there is no endeavour to conceal; it pre¬ 
supposes a very strong mental digestion, the active 
forces of which include a complete fore-know¬ 
ledge of the tetrahedral theory of the earth’s 
shape, and are expected to assimilate a philosophy 
of the “ world-relations ” of Europe, based (in 
part) upon that theory. These five pages passed, 
we are on easier ground when the regional rela¬ 
tions of Europe, its relief in general and its 
climate, and the geographical “ control ” exercised 
by these factors, are considered. These topics 
occupy nine chapters, while the remainder deal 
with the four great European peninsulas, and 
within these, and thereafter, with divisions purely 
political. The regional relations of the continent 
are wisely made clear at the outset, and thereafter 
kept in subordination to the political divisions; 
geographical work of this character must neces¬ 
sarily proceed on these lines, and Prof. Lyde 
admits in his preface that he finds it “ difficult to 
picture clearly the precise limits of a natural 
region ”; it might, indeed, be asked whether 
anyone supposes that such limits exist. 

Throughout the book geographical control is 
kept constantly in view, whether as exercised over 
natural distribution or over human activities. In 
a book of so general a character, it is a matter 
for congratulation that the author (unlike many 
writers of smaller volumes, in which the fault is 
even less justifiable than it would be here) refrains 
from straying into the domain of pure history, 
and only permits himself reference to historical 
facts in such cases, let us say, as that of a town 
which has risen or decayed from its former estate, 
and when in the explanation of such process a 
geographical factor is involved. 

The author has some slight tendency (but here 
again he exercises more restraint than others) 
towards the creation of a vocabulary of his own, 
the necessity for which is not always apparent; he 
explains, however, and gives reasons in his 
preface for certain unfamiliar terms which he 
prefers, such as “wyr” and “wind-whirl.” It is 
a matter for question whether he makes out a 
case for the exclusion of “cyclone” and “anti¬ 
cyclone,” or whether geography, borrowing these 
terms from another department of science, with 
which it is in a condition of mutual dependence, 
has any right to attempt to replace them. 

The book is fully mapped, Messrs. Philip’s 
coloured physico-political maps being satisfactory; 
the textual maps and diagrams are of varying 
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quality. The printers perhaps share with the 
author a certain disregard for system in the spell¬ 
ing of place-names; some signs lie outside their 
view, even one so necessary as the Swedish a, 
which is a different letter, with a totally different 
sound, from a in that language; the translitera¬ 
tions adopted for Balkan names are not always 
beyond criticism. 

(2) Prof. Russell Smith’s “Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Geography ” is laid out on no actually 
original lines, though they are in some respects 
unusual. He wholly omits the discussion of the 
general industry and commerce of countries indi¬ 
vidually. In a first part, which is headed “ Indus¬ 
trial Geography,” he deals with agriculture gener¬ 
ally, and its departments—grains, domestic 
animals, fruit, sugar, and the like—with fisheries, 
with manufactures (forest industries, metal indus¬ 
tries, and the rest), and with mineral industries. 
His second part, “Commercial Geography,” deals 
with trade routes principally, and here perhaps, 
in comparison with other commercial geographies, 
this book has its chief value. The material for the 
analysis of trade routes has to be gathered from 
many sources, and is not easy to digest and adapt 
to geographical methods when gathered, and 
geographers owe Prof. Smith gratitude for his 
chapters on this subject. He deals successively 
with the trade routes of North America and 
Europe, with the North Atlantic route, with the 
routes of Asia, the North Pacific route, South 
American routes, African routes, and that of the 
Cape of Good Hope, those of Australasia and the 
South Pacific—a logical geographical sequence, 
occupying nine illuminating chapters. 

There is the inevitable prophetic chapter on 
the Panama Canal; it is more acceptable than 
others of its kind, inasmuch as it refrains from 
conveying any expectation of instantaneous world¬ 
wide revolution in ocean-traffic when the canal is 
opened. There are numerous black-and-white 
maps and diagrams, and they reach a high 
standard of excellence in both style and reproduc¬ 
tion—and this is a comment which it is not often 
possible to make upon American cartography. 
There are also a number of appropriate photo¬ 
graphs. 

This volume, like others before it, very clearly 
illustrates the difference of outlook upon com¬ 
mercial geography and geographical methods 
generally, as between American and British 
writers. There are not only many facts, but also 
whole chapters, in Prof. Russell Smith’s work, 
which, so far from dealing with commercial geo¬ 
graphy as we understand it, are not even founded 
on a geographical basis. The British student is 
not led to expect in his geographical text-book 
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any lessons in the balance of trade, or in specific 
methods of manufacture, except in so far as 
these may be dictated by geographical conditions. 
It may be that there is a mean to be struck 
between the two systems; if there is, it may lie 
in the direction of a more complete endeavour to 
describe the effects of industry on the surface of 
the earth—the appearance of the standing crop, 
the infinite variety in the aspect of manufacturing 
or other industrial centres or districts in different 
parts of the w'orld. The connection of financial 
or other such industrial problems with geography 
is not apparent. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Animal Kingdom illustrated in twenty-seven 
coloured plates, containing several hundreds of 
species. The letterpress by Dr. Zwanziger, 
translated from the original German text by 
Gerard K. Gude. Pp. vi + 92. (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1914.) Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

In the matter of illustrations, this volume is 
above the majority of works of a similar type 
published in this country. Indeed, it may be said 
that it is excellent in this respect, notwithstanding 
that a few animals, such as the zebu and the 
buffalo, are drawn from immature or poor repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In general style the text is well suited to readers 
for whom it is intended, being clear, simple, and 
not encumbered with technicalities. The trans¬ 
lator, however, has in places followed the German 
text a little too literally, as in the use of “ East 
India” and “Further India.” It would, more¬ 
over, have been better if the author, instead of 
confining his remarks to particular species, had 
given some information with regard to the dis¬ 
tribution of the genera to whch they belong in 
cases where this presents any special feature. 
It is, for example, throwing away an opportunity 
merely to state that one species of tapir inhabits 
South America, without a word as to the remark¬ 
able range of the group; this omission being still 
more marked in the case of the penguins, where 
it is stated that one selected species hails 
from the Antarctic. There is, however, a more 
serious matter connected with distribution, for 
we are informed on page 10 that rodents “are 
distributed over the whole globe, except Aus¬ 
tralia, where they are replaced by placental 
mammals.” Whether, in this statement, “pla¬ 
cental ” is a slip of the translator for “ im- 
placental,” we are unaware. Again, in the para¬ 
graph (p. 25) relating to marsupials, there is 
not a word with regard to their distribution; while 
on the following page it is stated that the opossum 
is a native of North America, when the reader 
should have been informed that it is an immigrant 
from South America, the home of the family. 

Whether it was advisable to introduce scientific 
names may be a matter of opinion, but as this 
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